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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



August and September, 



the beat of your hearts for this great holy cause of peace 
and goodwill, for the adjustment of all controversies by 
justice and not by the reckless and wretched arbitrament 
of the sword. Thank God, good friends, that he has 
counted you worthy to take part in this sublime enter- 
prise ! 

Let me say, as I close, that every great moral enterprise 
for the advancement of humanity and the glory of God 
always has its dark night of adversity, and the little boat 
that holds the destinies of humanity often seems to be 
well-nigh swamped by the midnight tempests of popular 
clamor. But the Prince of Peace is seen treading on the 
billows, saying unto us, "It is I, be of good cheer." 
And when the Prince of Peace sets foot in the boat, there 
is a great calm, and the boat is soon at the desired 
haven. God bless you in your work ! You will always 
be thankful you bore a part in the Arbitration Confer- 
ence ; for, as sure as that the sun shall not slumber behind 
Sky Top, forgetful of the voice of the morning, our 
triumph will come. Though perhaps some good gray 
heads that all men know and love may be bowed before 
that day shall break, it will come, it will come, it will 
come ! And oh, honored and beloved leader of your 
countrymen in the cause of right, you and I may see it 
from the celestial battlements, and hear the shout of 
"Peace on earth, goodwill to men !" 

" For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
t To falter would be sin." 



ADDRESS OF DR. JOHN B. CLARK. 

Mr. President, — There will be, at some time, an assured 
peace on the earth, and it will come through tribunals of 
international arbitration ; so much we are not disposed 
to question. These courts will perhaps have plenary 
power and a wide jurisdiction. Yet courts of a more 
modest character may be better adapted to our present 
needs. They may be not merely more practicable and 
more attainable, but, in view of the stage to which evolu- 
tion has brought us, more desirable. 

We should believe in the ultimate reign of peace, if it 
were only because of pure optimism ; for there is some- 
thing in every healthy mind which asserts that what is 
desirable is ultimately probable. Proceeding in this 
wise we locate our goal first, and trace our route to it, 
as best we can, afterwards. Science reaches the same 
conclusion by a different method. There is a progress, 
an evolution, which is not beyond tracing, and which is 
leading us in a certain direction. Follow this move- 
ment, in imagination, and you find it leading to the 
same goal that idealism intuitively sees. Though the 
route be not altogether traceable, its direction is clearly 
enough marked. On the basis of the hardest facts of 
economic science, we were able to say Amen to what 
Doctor Hale has claimed concerning the plenary court 
of the world, that shall, one day, settle disputes with 
authority. Not less than that is what I claim as the re- 
sult that is foreshadowed by the evolution that is now 
in progress. I will concede nothing to idealism in the 
way of the perfection and scope of the court that will 
ultimately be established to settle disputes between na- 
tions, if we wait long enough for it. 

| |What can we have without much waiting ? The evolu- 
tion of which I speak is one that has recently been the 



subject of study among economists. I am not going to 
precipitate upon this meeting a statement of the results 
that economists have reached in the pursuit of what it 
is now the fashion to call dynamic economics. It is, 
however, a study of movements and tendencies ; and it 
tends to make every economist in some sort a prophet of 
the future. He does not base his forecasts on dreams 
and visions, and he does not predict the future without 
qualifications. 

There is evolving, as we all know, a world-state. But 
what is clearer than that, and more important, is that 
there is evolving a world-society, as a result of interna- 
tional influences in economic affairs. The economic so- 
ciety of which we are a part has already embraced the 
whole earth. It used to be the fashion to confine 
economic studies to nations, — to think, for example, that 
the action of demand and supply respected the boundary 
lines of a political state. That is long since discarded, 
and of late very fruitful work has been done in tracing 
the gradual extension of economic influences far beyond 
the boundaries of any political entity. Commerce goes 
to the ends of the world, and that unites all men to some 
extent. Labor moves freely to and fro upon the earth ; 
capital migrates as well. A more important and slower 
movement is the movement of economic method, the 
assimilation of all countries on the earth to an economic 
system that is, in a way, central. The less-advanced 
regions, as it were, annex themselves to the more ad- 
vanced. In methods of organization the outlying locali- 
ties assimilate themselves to this same centre ; and these 
movements follow about in the order in which I have 
named them. Commerce goes first, well in advance, 
and unites the earth loosely ; while these other move- 
ments follow and make the union more complete. 

The economic society of the world is only half evolved, 
or, indeed, a quarter evolved, if we take even the most 
civilized nations of the earth into view ; and among peo- 
ples outside of that circle the movement is far less ad- 
vanced. 

It is possible to see the evolution going on, surely, and 
not slowly, as movements count. All sections of the 
earth are in process of being fused, regardless of nation- 
ality, into one great economic society. In the end it 
must fashion for itself some sort of government. 

Now, if so much progress toward international arbitra- 
tion has been made in the crude, youthful stage of this 
world-state, it is easy to foresee that a very much greater 
progress is possible in the immediate future. But what 
I want to do in particular is to see if, by this method of 
tracing the evolution, we can get any light on the par- 
ticular problem, how much we ought now to ask for, if 
we could have it, and how much we now can probably 
get, if we ask for it, in the way of a court of arbitration. 

I am one of those who think that underneath the imme- 
diate motives which led to the rejection of the treaty 
lately before the Senate there was a motive, unspoken in 
the main, which influenced, not only the senators, but 
very many of the best people of our land. I should be 
greatly surprised if it did not have some influence on 
nearly every member of this Conference. It would not 
have made us unwilling to see that treaty ratified ; it did 
not prevent us from being greatly disappointed that it 
was not. But the country had a certain misgiving, 
which led to a shrinking from the adoption of that treaty 
in the form in which it stood ; and this connects itself, 
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as I think, with the state of evolution which the world- 
society has thus far reached. 

Mr. George Hale well said that, of the various alleged 
objections, those which counted for anything resolved 
themselves into this, — the binding character of the 
tribunal's decree ; the feeling that it would tie our hands ; 
the feeling that it would not only, as was intended, 
make war improbable, but would make the reservation of 
war, as an ultimate and remote possibility, impracticable.- 
By all analogy, the possibility of war should be expected 
to survive long after actual war is discontinued. 

I may draw an analogy, imperfect indeed, from the 
tribunals of arbitration that act in the relations of labor 
and capital, — distinctly economic tribunals. It is but a 
very short time since it was supposed that, in the inter- 
ests of labor, a tribunal of this sort should have plenary 
power ; that it should enforce its decrees by some kind of 
coercion. It was seen that the coercion was not easily 
obtained ; but little by little courts which had no coercive 
authority whatever came into action in the countries in 
which organized labor had made the greatest progress. 
In England they have acted very effectively. Strikes 
have been greatly reduced in number by the action of 
these courts ; and yet about in proportion to the progress 
that has been gained in the adjustment of wage conflicts 
has been the determination of the laboring class not to 
surrender the ultimate power to strike. A tribunal for 
the arbitration of such disputes has been found to be 
exceedingly valuable, if a strike were impending as a 
possibility during its deliberations; and to have much less 
value in the opinion of those who have the greatest inter- 
ests at stake, if its authority were final. A tribunal of 
international arbitration that should settle a dispute so 
authoritatively that a country could not reject its de- 
cision, and could not resort to the only appeal that is 
possible, namely, the appeal to arms, would not be as 
good a tribunal as might otherwise be obtained. Its 
verdict would not as well satisfy the conscience of the 
world as would that of a tribunal which should rest solely 
on the obvious justice of its decisions, for the weight that 
those decisions should carry. 

I wish it were possible for me to go a little farther 
over the realm of economic activities and show in what 
manner the possibility of things we wish to avoid is 
sometimes exceedingly useful. Competition is sometimes 
very beneficent when it is reserved and latent, rather 
than active. I believe that a tribunal that should settle 
international disputes with plenary power would be less 
desirable even than one that should settle such disputes 
with no other authority than the moral coercion which 
would follow the justice of its decrees. And I further 
believe that if we had such a tribunal, the decrees would 
follow the line of justice more closely if the court were 
thus organized. The very thought that upon its decision 
should hinge the question of war or peace would make it 
do its best to render a right decision. 

If we could get such a court as that, as has been said, 
its decisions would in fact be respected. War would, as 
a fact, be generally discontinued. Greater and greater 
questions would constantly be settled by the tribunal, 
and its action would become nearly constant. Little by 
little it would grow into a court with a power that would 
be as good as though it were made final. This is saying 
that the judicial department of the world-state will come 
into being by natural steps ; and so, doubtless, it will. 



Yet little confidence could be placed in such a prediction 
if there were not going on an economic evolution that 
will make the courts indispensable. 

Parts of the world are already drawn into such delicate 
relations that war encounters new and powerful obstacles. 
We recall the sensitiveness of the stock markets to 
rumors of wars during recent months. We recall the 
protests that labor unions have made against disturbances 
of the peace. Yet the reason for these protests is the 
fact that is of chief importance. Ask a labor leader why 
they are made, and he will say, " Not because we are 
more tender-hearted than other men ; but because we 
have another contest on hand." The issue between capi- 
tal and labor subordinates most issues between one coun- 
try and another. 

The essential fact is that the lines that divide economic 
classes from each other cut across international boun- 
daries. They unite laborers of all lands in a great frater- 
nity, and one that has an interest to prosecute against 
capitalists. There are other unions that are international, 
and that create issues which pay no attention to state 
lines. Capitalists throughout the world are coming into 
a certain solidarity of feeling and of action. Producers 
of particular kinds of goods are doing this in a marked 
way. There have been a few international trusts, and 
there will be more. 

Every movement that brings an economic section of 
the world into solidarity is a power for the suppression 
of warfare ; in the time at my disposal it is impossible to 
indicate the number of such movements that are actually 
in progress. They are very many, though they are not 
far advanced. We are witnessing the rude beginnings of 
a hundred different changes, every one of which will, in 
the end, create an economic class extending through all 
civilized countries. Each of these world-classes will 
have interests of its own to prosecute. Little by little 
these will come to be the absorbing interests, and the 
questions that array states in hostility to each other will 
recede into the background. The motives that induce 
war will become weaker ; while those that call for peace 
between nations, with quasi-conflicts between classes, 
will become stronger. Humanity will give itself over to 
the economic rivalries that make for progress. Wage- 
earners and capitalists will have ends to gain on an inter- 
national scale, and so will the venders of every kind of 
merchandise. The paralysis caused by war will be 
dreaded far more than the cost and even the suffering 
that it directly entails. Peace, in the sense of the absence 
of all rivalries and all conflicting aims, will never come 
on earth ; but the conflicts of the remote future will not 
be those of the battlefield ; they will be the contentions 
of the market through which progress is ensured. 

This is a remote outcome. When it is realized the 
plenary court of nations will easily be realized with it. 
In the early stage of this evolution in which the new 
century will find us we shall indeed need a court of 
arbitration. I believe it will be one that will stop war- 
fare, in fact, long before it banishes it as a reserved 
possibility. 

ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE F. SEWARD. 

Mr. President, — The question is, " What steps may be 
taken to bring about the arbitration of international dis- 
putes ? " 

The form of the question indicates that the arbitration 



